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makes her final apostasy so shocking. Even in poetic
drama actions speak louder than words, and when
Cressida bestows on the Grecian generals the favours
which Troilus has sought so passionately the audience
cannot fail to be repelled by her promiscuity.
In the tragedies the amount of kissing and by-play
which may be inferred from the text is sufficient to
arouse doubt as to the correctness of Mr Granville-
Barker's opinion on this asped of Shakespearian
drama. When Richard II is parted from his Queen he
kisses her thrice, firft to 'unkiss the oath/ and then in
a tender passage:
One kiss shall Stop our mouths, and dumbly part
Thus give I mine, and thus take I thy heart.
Queen. Give me mine own again;
from which it is evident that there is a long embrace,
a parting, and then a further and, for reasons of
theatrical expediency, a more passionate kiss. The
scene is a pathetic one, and could not be played with
other than a naturalistic technique.
Mr Granville-Barker, in the essay which has already
been quoted, says: 'For all the theme's passion, there
is next to no physical love-making in Romeo and]uliet?
But there are three kisses in the play, the firft when the
lovers meet at the ball, which may well be two, the
second when the lovers part for the last time, and the
third which Paris gives Juliet in Friar Laurence's cell.
It may be argued that three is no great number, but the
point is that Shakespeare does not exclude physical
love-making from his plays entirely, and it is
more probable that good tafte prevented him from